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castles. At Tutbury we read of the burgum circa castellum^ the burh of
earlier times lying round about the new castle, which was built less to
protect it than to keep it in subjection. The two castles which the
Conqueror founded on either side of the Ouse at York still remain; it is
a false analogy which hastily compares them to the double burhs with
which, at Hertford, Bedford, and other places, Edward the Elder pro-
tected the crossings of rivers, for these burhs were towns, while the castles
at York were royal fortresses thrown up within the town, and were quite
distinct in character.

The burh and the early castle have this so far in common, that their
defences, save in exceptional cases, were of timber and earthwork; and it
may also be conceded that in all probability the earliest castles were, like
burhs, simply stockaded enclosures, but surrounding a single house instead
of a collection of dwelling-houses. The castle, however, by the time of
the Conquest, had assumed a stereotyped form of which the Bayeux
tapestry provides several examples, all taken from Normandy and Brittany
except the castle built by William on his landing at Hastings. The
dwelling-house, a wooden structure in the form of a tower, stood upon an
artificial mount of earth, composed of the material dug from the ditch
surrounding its base. A second ditch, starting from and returning to the
first, enclosed a platform, roughly oval in shape, which formed the bailey
or courtyard of the castle in front of the mount. Wooden stockades
encircled the upper edge of the mount and the inner bank of earth cast
up from the ditch round the bailey. The entrance to the castle was at the
end of the bailey opposite the mount, while access from the bailey to the
tower was provided by a steeply inclined bridge of timber with ladder-
like footholds, crossing the intermediate ditch. The mount was known as
mota or matte, from the sods which composed it; the baMium or bailey
probably received its name from the upright stakes which formed the
principal feature of its surrounding fence, though the precise derivation
of the word is obscure. This type of fortress is now usually known as the
motte-and-bailey castle. Its outstanding characteristic was the dwelling-
house on the mount, which sometimes, as the description of the house
built early in the twelfth century for the lord of Ardres shews us, was
large and roomy. The numerous mounts which remain, though generally
high and steep, vary much in size; the adjacent baileys, which contained
stables and other offices, together with some accommodation for the
garrison, are sometimes very diminutive. But in all, large "or small, the
mount, crowned by its wooden tower, was the symbol of the lord's feudal
dominion. By transference of the thing signified to the object itself, it
became the dominio, corrupted into dunio; and thus the French donjon
and English dungeon took their origin, as names for the $tone tower that
superseded the earthen mount.

The strategic value of the Conqueror's system of castles is shewn by
the permanent survival of the principal castles which he founded* In
OH. xxn.